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“The  Army  is  committed  to  an  all-out  effort  in  working 
toward  a zero  draft — a volunteer  force,”  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  announced  officially  Oct. 
13,  adding,  “In  accepting  this  challenge,  we  in  the  Army  will 
bend  every  effort  to  achieve  our  goal.  But  we  need  support 
and  understanding  from  the  Administration,  the  Congress  and 
our  citizenry.” 

General  Westmoreland  made  the  zero  draft  announcement 
during  a speech  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  Washington. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  may 
be  encountered  in  reaching  a zero  draft  status: 

“How  we  manage  the  transition  from  an  Army  of  over  a 
million  and  a half  men  to  one  very  substantially  smaller  is 
crucial  in  our  movement  toward  attracting  more  men. 

“If  we  decrease  our  active  forces  in  such  a way  that  we 
are  required  to  force  out  of  the  Army  a significant  number  of 
volunteer  officers  and  men  who  have  already  established  their 
professional  commitment  and  ability — some  with  two  or  more 
(Continued  On  Page  Two) 


Goal  is  Set  For  Zero  Draft 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  announced  a goal  for 
achieving  zero  draft  calls — a move  intended  to  create 
an  all-volunteer  force  when  fully  implemented. 

“We  will  move  toward  zero  draft  calls  as  early  as  we 
possibly  can,”  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  said 
Oct.  12,  “but  our  goal  is  to  reach  that  level  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1973.” 

In  a memorandum  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Secretary  Laird  asked  that  they  review  recommen- 
dations of  the  Project  Volunteer  Committee  and  “identify 
the  priority  steps  that  will  be  required  to  reduce  draft 
calls  to  zero  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1973.” 

He  added,  “Your  proposed  steps  should  be  discussed 
promptly”  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  Roger  T.  Kelley. 

(Secretary  Laird’s  memorandum  is  on  Page  3.) 


Study  Reveals  Continued  Need  For  ROTC, 
Emphasizes  Improvement  In  Communications 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  Roger  T.  Kelley  believes  ROTC  will  continue  to  be  the 
primary  source  for  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

At  a recent  news  conference  he  stated,  “There  is  no  indica- 
tion, according  to  our  assessment,  that  ROTC  is  threatened 
with  going  out  of  business.  Generally  speaking,  ROTC  is  well- 
accepted  at  the  schools  that  have  it.” 

Mr.  Kelley  added,  “If  you  want  to  examine  the  educational 
qualifications  of  officers  who  are  being  assigned  to  ROTC  units 
today,  you  would  find  them  to  be  the  best  ever  and  consider- 


ably improved  over  the  qualifications  of  ROTC  officers  of 
several  years  ago.” 

Dr.  George  C.  S.  Benson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Education  (M&RA),  who  last  year  headed  a 
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General  Westmoreland  Notes  Priorities  For  A Volunteer  Force 


(Continued  From  Page  One) 

years  of  active  combat — we  will  hardly  be  in  a good  position 
to  attract  new  men  into  our  ranks. 

“Conversely,  if  we  confront  our  young  sergeants  and  junior 
officers  with  no  chance  for  promotion  for  many  years,  we  face 
the  prospect  of  losing  many  of  our  most  capable  young 
leaders.  At  the  same  time,  we  present  a dismal  picture  of 
career  attractiveness  for  those  we  wish  to  recruit.  If  we  are 
to  attract  and,  more  importantly,  retain  young  talent,  reason- 
able opportunities  for  advancement  must  exist.” 

The  General  said  this  Nation  cannot  have  the  Army  it  needs 
without  good  people.  He  said,  “We  need  quality  as  well  as 
quantity — and  the  appropriate  skills  to  meet  our  needs.  This 
is  our  primary  task  (and)  we  accept  it  as  a matter  of  the 
highest  priority  and  utmost  importance.” 

He  then  added  that  success  can  be  achieved  only  by  a con- 
certed effort  simultaneously  in  four  areas: 

— First,  those  of  us  in  uniform  in  positions  of  high 
responsibility  in  the  Army  must  attack  this  problem  with 
all  of  the  vigor,  imagination,  and  dedication  we  can 
muster,  and  we  must  apply  ourselves  intensively  to  the 
task. 

— Second,  we  must  eliminate  unnecessary  irritants  and 
unattractive  features  of  Army  life  where  they  exist.  But 
we  will  hold  to  those  immutable  principles  of  dedicated 
professionalism,  loyalty,  integrity  of  character  and  sacri- 
fice. They  are  the  hallmarks  a disciplined,  responsible 
Army.  All  else  is  secondary.  Young  Americans  thrive  on 
challenges  and  high  standards.  We  must  insure  that  all 
activities  have  a perceivable  need — understandably,  exer- 
cises without  a justifiable  purpose  “turn  them  off.” 

—Third,  we  will  not  achieve  our  goal  without  the  appli- 
cation of  resources,  and  I mean  money.  We  will  need  to 
increase  pay.  And  we  will  probably  find  that  we  must  put 
our  money  primarily  in  those  jobs  which  are  most  arduous 
and  have  the  least  application  to  civilian  pursuits — the 
infantry,  artillery  and  armor. 

We  will  need  money  for  housing  our  people — an  item 
for  which  we  have  deferred  needed  expenditures  through- 
out the  Vietnam  War.  We  will  need  money  to  maintain 
those  houses.  We  will  need  modem  barracks.  We  will  need 
money  for  civilian  labor  contracts  so  that  our  helicopter 
mechanics  are  not  cutting  grass  and  our  radar  technicians 
are  not  washing  dishes. 

— Fourth,  we  will  need  the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  leaders  in  business,  industry,  the  church, 
education  and  the  news  media.  We  cannot  attract  the  kind 
of  soldiers  we  need  into  an  organization  denigrated  by 
some,  directly  attacked  by  others,  and  halfheartedly  sup- 
ported by  many.  This  country  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

If  the  Army  is  portrayed  and  believed  as  a Service  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  a Service  in  which  only  those  with 
the  least  qualifications  need  be  recruited,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  the  active  help  of  community  and  national  leaders  in 
every  field,  even  money  will  not  do  the  job. 

“Success  is  required  in  these  four  areas  if  we  are  to  achieve 


our  goal.  But  the  Army  has  sufficient  control  to  produce  what 
is  required  only  in  the  first  two.  We  can  attack  the  problem 
immediately  and  energetically.  And  we  can  work  toward 
making  life  in  the  Army  more  attractive  for  those  young  men 
we  want  to  volunteer.  But  in  the  other  two  areas,  we  need 
help — from  the  Administration,  the  Congress,  and  the  citizenry 
of  our  Nation. 

“I  hereby  commit  the  Army  to  the  achievement  of  the  first 
two  objectives.” 

The  General  then  explained  that  commanders  had  been 
instructed  to  avoid  any  practice  that  could  be  considered  in 
the  category  of  “make  work.”  They  have  been  alerted  to  such 
things  as: 

— Reducing  inspections  so  that  more  time  can  be  devoted  to 
training. 

— Increasing  their  sensitivity  to  unrealistic  training  sched- 
ules that  do  not  produce  tangible  results  for  the  time  expended. 

— And  insuring  that  Saturday  morning  activity  is  not  sched- 
uled when  that  same  activity  could  be  accomplished  just  as 
effectively  during  the  week. 

He  said  some  tangible  results  had  been  achieved: 

★ “We  have  identified  successful  recruiters  and  stabilized 
their  tours. 

if  “We  have  improved  our  training  by  implementing  indi- 
vidually oriented,  self-paced  instruction  in  some  military  skills. 

if  “We  have  implemented  a generous  student  loan  program 
for  dependents. 

if  “And  we  have  begun  to  improve  services  for  our  men 
and  their  families — items  such  as  improved  laundry  and  com- 
missary services.” 

Another  point  in  which  the  General  said  he  had  “great  per- 
sonal interest”  is  the  broad  scope  of  opportunities  for  men  and 
women  in  the  Army  to  improve  themselves.  He  said  education 
means  a great  deal  to  the  individual,  the  Army  and  the  Nation, 
and  what  the  Army  is  doing  to  provide  additional  education 
opportunities  for  its  personnel  is  not  well-known.  “But  it  is 
substantial,”  he  added,  and  gave  the  following  information: 

In  the  Army  school  system  of  two  colleges,  20  branch 
schools,  and  11  specialist  schools,  we  offer  over  900  different 
courses  of  instruction  on  a campus  that  is  located  in  17 
different  States.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  will  have 
had  67,000  in  the  classroom  each  day  of  the  year  and  will 
have  enrolled  over  350,000  servicemen  in  our  Army  school 
system.  These  courses  cover  a wide  spectrum  of  academic 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20301 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

SUBJECT:  Zero  Draft  Calls  by  July  1, 1973 


12  OCT  1970 


The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  establish  the  goal  of  zero  draft  calls  by  the  end  of  FY  1973,  and  to  discuss  actions 
needed  to  achieve  that  goal. 


There  are  actions  that  should  be  taken  now  to  move  toward  this  goal.  In  addition  to  increased  emphasis  on  military  re- 
cruiting, other  supports  may  be  required  for  additional  enlistments  in  both  the  Active  Forces  and  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  components.  Early  Congressional  action  is  needed  on  the  bill  that  would  provide  a 20%  increase  in  base  pay  for 
enlisted  personnel  with  less  than  two  years  of  service,  and  thereby  reduce  the  disparity  between  military  and  civilian  pay  at  the 
entry  level.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  proficiency  pay  to  combat  personnel  in  infantry,  artillery  and  armor 
units  as  a means  of  attracting  more  volunteers  in  these  areas. 


Many  of  these  actions  have  been  considered  by  the  Project  Volunteer  Committee  and  are  among  its  recommendations  for 
ending  reliance  on  the  draft.  I now  ask  that  you  personally  review  those  recommendations  to  identify  the  priority  steps  that 
will  be  required  to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero  by  the  end  of  FY  1973.  Your  proposed  steps  should  be  discussed  promptly  with 
Roger  Kelley.  He  will  work  through  the  Project  Volunteer  Committee  to  assure  that  each  Service  is  adequately  informed  and 
that  there  is  coordinated  action  between  Services. 


This  timetable  for  reaching  zero  draft  calls  assumes  that  Congress  will  recognize  the  need  to  extend  the  Selective  Service  in- 
duction authority  for  at  least  two  years  beyond  its  expiration  date  on  July  1,  1971,  and  that  there  will  be  favorable  action 
during  the  interim  period  on  the  longer  range  recommendations  of  the  Project  Volunteer  Report.  Such  action  is  required  if  we 
are  to  sustain  zero  draft  calls  for  an  indefinite  period  and  thus  be  assured  of  ending  reliance  on  the  draft.  It  also  assumes  that, 
as  we  move  away  from  reliance  on  the  draft,  provisions  must  be  made  to  establish  a standby  draft  system  that  can  be  used  in 
case  of  emergency. 

This  matter  should  receive  your  urgent  personal  attention,  and  action  plans  should  proceed  without  delay. 

Melvin  R.  Laird 


subjects  as  well  as  skills,  trades  and  crafts.  And  most  of 
these  are  readily  transferable  to  civilian  'pursuits. 

During  FY  ’70,  55,000  soldiers  completed  high  school  or 
received  equivalency  certificates  and  over  500  received 
baccalaureate  or  advanced  degrees  through  the  Army’s 
General  Education  Development  Program. 

These  were  part  of  the  200,000  soldiers  who  took  advan- 
tage of  Army-sponsored  educational  opportunities — from 
the  elementary  through  the  university  level — during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

Additionally , in  this  period,  over  38,000  who  did  not  pos- 
sess the  necessary  mental  prerequisites  entered  the  Army 
and  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
basic  education  level  to  meet  our  minimum  standards. 

This  wide  participation  in  educational  betterment  is  in 
addition  to  the  more  than  2,000  officers  who  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  Army’s  advanced  civil  school  and  degree 
completion  programs. 

“As  we  look  to  the  future  we  must,  and  will,  do  more  to 
improve  opportunities  for  the  men  and  women  in  the  Army  to 
upgrade  their  education  and  to  become  better  citizens.  . . .” 
General  Westmoreland  said  he  was  appointing  a senior 
general  officer  as  Project  Manager  to  report  directly  to  him 
and  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor.  The  Project 
Manager’s  mission  will  be  to  raise  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  the  number  of  enlistments  and  reenlistments  in  both 
the  Active  Army  and  the  Reserve  components. 

Second,  he  said,  the  Army  is  immediately  increasing  the 


size  and  quality  of  its  recruiting  efforts. 

And  third,  senior  officers  at  all  levels  throughout  the  Army 
will  be  charged  personally  with  the  responsibility  for  increas- 
ing the  retention  of  good  personnel,  both  by  improving  the 
living  standards  of  their  men  and  families  and  by  an  intensive 
effort  to  capitalize  on  the  many  attractive  features  of  Army 
service. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Army  is  an  organization  of  young 
people,  General  Westmoreland  said  the  average  age  is  less 
than  23,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  enlisted  strength 
has  less  than  three  years  of  service.  Continuing  on  the  subject 
of  young  men  in  the  Army,  the  General  said: 

“The  young  men  who  are  and  will  become  our  soldiers  and 
junior  officers  have  attitudes  that  differ  from  those  of  our 
older  group  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers.  To  ignore 
the  social  mores  of  this  younger  group  is  to  blind  ourselves  to 
reality.  Their  values  and  attitudes  need  not  necessarily  be 
endorsed  by  Army  leadership,  yet  we  must  recognize  that  they 
do  exist.  We  must  make  Service  life  better  understood  by 
those  who  fill  our  ranks. 

“We  will  leave  no  stone  unturned.  We  are  willing  to  part 
from  past  practices  where  such  practices  no  longer  serve  a 
productive  and  useful  end.  We  are  reviewing  all  our  policies  and 
administrative  procedures.  Nothing  is  considered  sacrosanct 
except  where  military  order  and  discipline — the  soul  of  the 
Army  that  insures  success  on  the  battlefield — are  jeopardized. 
In  this,  we  cannot  and  will  not  yield.  We  will  continue  to  hold 
to  the  principles  that  have  traditionally  guaranteed  this  Nation 
a loyal  Army.” 
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Attendees  at  the  PW/MIA  conference  gather  for  newsmen  on  Capitol  steps. 

Cautious  Optimism  Expressed 

PW/MIA  Servicemen  Status  Highlights  Meeting 


The  rising  wave  of  U.S.  public  anger  and  frustration  associ- 
ated with  the  prisoner  of  war  problem  in  Southeast  Asia  gained 
momentum  Oct.  2-5  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  slight  progress  was  noted  and  cautious  optimism 
expressed,  it  was  business  as  usual  for  the  League  of  Families 
in  their  constant  struggle  to  gain  humanitarian  treatment  for 
those  Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action  or  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Distinguished  speakers  and  guests  representing  all  branches 
of  the  Government  community  joined  civilian  dignitaries  in  a 
series  of  symposiums,  briefings  and  speeches  on  the  PW/MIA 
situation. 

About  700  wives,  parents,  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pris- 
oners attended  the  meeting. 

Colonel  Robert  E.  Work,  Defense  Department  Military  Ad- 
visor on  Prisoner  of  War  Affairs,  from  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  was  a guest  at  the  meeting  and 
reported: 

“This  meeting  of  the  League  of  Families  was  a remark- 
able milestone  in  the  development  of  this  young  organiza- 
tion. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  of  the  League 
plus  the  private  efforts  of  many  wives  and  parents  of  the 
missing  and  captured  men  have  played  an  important  role 
in  focusing  world  attention  upon  the  enemy  for  his  con- 
tinuing inhumanity  in  respect  to  the  prisoner  problem. 

“1  believe  it  to  be  a fair  estimate  that  these  efforts  have 
played  a substantial  role  in  persuading  the  enemy  to  relax 
his  prohibitions  in  such  matters  as  mail  and  packages,  and 
hopefully,  in  his  treatment  of  the  men  themselves.” 

The  three-day  meeting  was  marked  by  many  emotional  scenes 
by  the  participants.  Tearful  wives,  parents  and  relatives 


grasped  for  even  the  slightest  fragment  of  information  con- 
cerning their  loved  ones  held  captive  by  the  enemy. 

Statistics  provided  a thread  of  hope.  For  example,  until  the 
end  of  1969  a total  of  only  699  letters  had  been  received  from 
all  U.S.  captives  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  By  Sept.  1, 
1970,  this  total  had  increased  to  2,148  letters. 

Another  important  area  of  improvement  was  in  the  number 
of  men  who  were  allowed  to  write  for  the  first  time.  In  1968, 
the  record  showed  23  families  received  mail  from  their  loved 
ones  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the  writers  had  been  prisoners 
for  more  than  three  years. 

Another  114  first-time  writers  were  heard  from  in  1969.  By 
September  1970  an  additional  54  men  had  been  allowed  to  send 
their  first  letter. 

One  former  prisoner  of  war,  Navy  pilot  Lieutenant  Robert 
E.  Frishman,  said  he  believed  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
“feel  enough  pressure,  things  will  change.  The  prisoners  are 
a liability  to  their  image  and  we’ve  got  to  keep  up  the  public 
pressure.” 

Another  returned  PW,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel  Norris 
M.  Overly,  said  it  was  evident  that  unless  North  Vietnam  re- 
leases the  names  of  prisoners  it  “will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  inhumane  enemy  we  have  ever  fought.” 

Nine  returnees  were  at  the  conference,  accompanied  by  their 
wives.  The  former  PWs  gave  brief  talks  on  rehabilitation  and 
reorientation  as  experienced  by  them. 

A highlight  of  the  agenda  was  a discussion  by  Dr.  Martin  T. 
Orne,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Director, 
Institute  of  Experimental  Psychiatry,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Orne,  an  authority  on  prisoner  returnee  problems 
since  World  War  II,  talked  about  the  problems  related  to  re- 
habilitation and  readjustment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Representatives  from  Government  agencies  which  have  a 
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ISA  Chief  Urges  Early  Release  of  PWs 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  has  called  for  an  early  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  captive  by  the  enemy  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  a prepared  statement  to  the  PW/MIA  Conference  in 
Washington,  The  Honorable  G.  Warren  Nutter,  who  also 
is  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Prisoner  of 
War  Policy  Committee,  declared,  “information  and  hu- 
mane treatment  are  no  longer  enough — the  passage  of 
time  has  introduced  other  imperatives.” 

He  noted  that  on  July  11  South  Vietnam  released  62 
sick  and  wounded  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  who  had 
asked  to  be  returned  to  North  Vietnam.  “We  sent  them 
back  in  fulfillment  of  our  legal  and  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions,” Mr.  Nutter  said,  adding,  “The  world  awaits  simi- 
lar action  by  the  other  side.” 

Following  are  additional  remarks  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Nutter’s  statement: 

The  Geneva  Convention  was  never  intended  to  doom 
prisoners  of  war  to  endless  years  of  incarceration. 
Article  109  of  the  Geneva  Convention  requires,  un- 
conditionally, that  all  seriously  sick  or  wounded  pris- 
oners of  war  be  repatriated  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
travel.  Given  the  conditions  under  which  our  men 
have  been  held  for  so  long,  most  of  our  men  would 
qualify  for  immediate  release  under  this  provision 
alone. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  for  repatriation  of 
sick  and  wounded,  Article  109  encourages  direct  re- 
patriation or  internment  in  a neutral  country  of 
able-bodied  prisoners  of  war  who  have  undergone  a 
long  period  of  captivity.  I don’t  need  to  tell  you  that 
we  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  been  ready 
and  anxious  to  conclude  an  agreement  of  this  nature 
for  a long  time.  It  is  the  other  side  that  stands  in 
the  way  .... 


role  in  various  aspects  of  the  PW/MIA  situation  also  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting. 

Moderator  for  Government  participation  was  Navy  Captain 
Herbert  D.  Mills,  Assistant  Director  for  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs). 

Other  Government  agency  participants  were:  Mr.  James  J. 
Cox,  Chief,  Program  Administration  and  Appraisal  Staff, 
Veterans  Administration;  Mr.  Ben  Greer,  Assistant  to  General 
Counsel,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission;  and  Mr. 
James  0.  Rolfson,  Income  Tax  Branch,  Office  of  the  Navy 
Judge  Advocate  General. 

Also,  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Earl,  District  Manager,  Social  Security 
Administration;  Mr.  Cyril  H.  Davis,  Field  Director,  American 
Red  Cross,  and  Colonel  William  H.  Hayes,  Deputy  Comptroller, 
Office  of  the  Army  Surgeon  General  (CHAMPUS). 

Each  representative’s  remarks  were  followed  by  a question 
and  answer  period.  The  aim  was  to  brief  wives,  parents  and 
relatives  on  the  rights  and  benefits  they  are  entitled  to,  as 
well  as  those  rights  and  benefits  accrued  by  their  loved  ones. 


Inhumane  PW  Treatment 
Cited  By  Army  CofS 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  has 
appealed  for  national  and  international  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  missing  and  captured  U.S.  personnel  held  by  enemy 
forces  outside  North  Vietnam  “are  also  existing  under  particu- 
larly harsh  circumstances.” 

General  Westmoreland’s  concern  was  made  known  to  Mrs. 
Iris  Powers,  National  Coordinator  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Recognizing  that  all  captured  American  personnel  held  in 
Southeast  Asia  suffer  privation  and  hardship,  the  General 
said  that  “those  held  in  areas  outside  North  Vietnam  are 
also  existing  under  particularly  hard  circumstances.  These 
individuals  are  primarily  members  of  the  Army  and  confined 
in  a primitive  jungle  environment  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
Cambodia.  The  enemy’s  refusal  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
prisoners’  presence  in  these  areas,  or  to  permit  them  to 
correspond,  has  increased  the  burden  of  anxiety  and  concern 
for  their  families.” 

He  noted  the  importance  “of  our  continuing  effort  to  bring 
national  and  world  public  opinion  to  bear  in  securing  humane 
treatment  for  and  the  release  of  all  captured  American 
personnel.” 


PW/MIA  Exhibit  Is  On  Tour  . . . 

An  exhibit  portraying  the  plight  of  the  American  prisoner 
held  by  North  Vietnam  is  making  the  rounds  of  Government 
buildings  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area,  as  the  first  step  in 
what  is  expected  to  be  a nation-wide  tour. 

First  unveiled  on  Capitol  Hill  June  4,  the  exhibit  has  been 
viewed  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Nation’s  Capitol. 

Basically,  it  is  a portrayal  of  the  suffering  and  indignities 
endured  by  American  captives.  It  shows  the  bamboo  cages, 
cement  cells  and  gaunt,  sick,  half-starved  captives  who  must 
endure  and  live  in  this  atmosphere. 

The  exhibit’s  originator,  Mr.  H.  Ross  Perot,  a Texas  business- 
man, has  challenged  the  North  Vietnamese  to  point  out  any- 
thing about  the  exhibit  that  is  not  absolutely  accurate  and 
then  prove  their  point  by  letting  the  world  see  how  the  men 
are  being  treated.  Mr.  Perot  was  a guest  speaker  at  the  recent 
PW/MIA  meeting. 

The  exhibit  includes  a well-distributed  poster  about  PWs 
entitled,  “Have  You  Forgotten  Him?”  The  poster  reads: 

“North  Vietnam  says  the  POWs  are  being  treated  hu- 
manely. If  this  is  true,  why  does  Hanoi  continue  to  refuse 
inspection  of  POW  facilities  by  neutral  groups?  What  does 
Hanoi  have  to  hide?  Why  do  they  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  they  signed  in  1957? 

“Until  Hanoi  opens  the  camps  to  inspection,  allows  a 
free  flow  of  mail  and  makes  full  disclosure  about  the  men 
they  hold  in  Southeast  Asia,  is  there  anything  to  prove 
they  are  the  humanitarians  they  claim  to  be?" 
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Study  Reveals  Continued  Need  For  ROTC, 
Emphasizes  Improvement  In  Communications 

(Continued  From  Page  One) 

committee  which  considered  the  ROTC  question,  also  attended 
the  news  conference. 

FINDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE 

Secretary  Kelley  said  the  findings  of  the  committee  could 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  ROTC  should  continue  as  the  chief  source  of  officers 
supplied  in  the  future. 

Second,  there  was  need  for  considerable  improvement  in 
communications  between  the  schools  and  the  Services  on  ROTC 


Secretary  Kelley  (left),  and  Dr.  Benson  at  news  conference. 

matters.  A number  of  situations  were  developing  into  serious 
problems  because  there  had  been  a breakdown  in  communica- 
tions. 

— A number  of  the  problems  that  were  correctable  were 
not  being  corrected  because  the  schools  were  not  exer- 
cising the  veto  rights  they  have  over  appointment  of 
officers  as  heads  of  ROTC  units. 

— They  (the  committee)  found  the  Services  needed  to  be 
a good  deal  more  flexible  and  adaptive  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  schools  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

— There  was  evidence  of  a fair  amount  of  rigidity  in  the 
operation  of  the  program  as  we  saw  it  last  year. 

NEED  FOR  UNIFORMITY 

Finally,  the  committee  found  a need  for  more  uniform 
approaches  by  the  Services  on  central  issues  of  close-order 
drill,  the  wearing  of  uniforms,  and  the  consideration  of  credit 
for  ROTC  courses. 

Secretary  Kelley  said  it  was  findings  such  as  these  that  led 


the  Services,  with  coordination  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  meet  and  consider  the  degree  to  which  standardi- 
zation and  uniformity  of  approach  was  needed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  the  conclusions  of  standardiza- 
tion and  uniformity  are  reflected  in  the  DoD  policy  statement 
on  ROTC.  As  an  example,  he  noted  a standard — or  approach — 
relative  to  consideration  of  credit  for  ROTC  courses  taught  by 
military  instructors. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a standard  approach  to  the 
handling  of  students  who  violate  or  break  their  ROTC  con- 
tracts as  it  pertains  to  their  obligation  to  serving  (on  active 
duty). 

There  was  a standard  conclusion  regarding  appropriate 
titles  for  military  officers,  discretion  within  the  Services  on 
drill,  wearing  of  uniforms,  course  substitution  and  so  forth. 

TALKS  BETWEEN  SERVICES,  SCHOOLS 
It  was  noted  that  in  the  past  year  there  was  extensive  dis- 
cussion between  the  Services  and  the  schools  in  an  effort  to 
either  resolve  problems  they  were  having,  or  determine  that 
they  couldn’t  be  resolved  and  whether  the  contract  should  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  keep  schools  that  don’t  want  ROTC, 
but  he  added,  “There  is  definite  desire  on  our  part  to  keep 
ROTC  in  schools  that  are  quality  institutions  and  show  a 
desire  to  include  ROTC  as  part  of  the  professional  educational 
program  of  the  school.” 

REASON  FOR  DISAPPROVAL 

He  said  that  in  most  cases  where  the  school  took  the  initia- 
tive to  discontinue  ROTC  it  was  because  the  faculty  dis- 
approved of  ROTC  and  disapproved  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

“This  may  not  seem  to  be  a relevant  reason,  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  reason  why  ROTC  was  not  wanted,”  he  said. 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Kelley  said  the  main  reason  ROTC  left  a 
campus  was  that  the  school  took  the  initiative  for  its  dis- 
continuance. And  that  it  was  not  because  there  were  things 
inherent  to  the  ROTC  Program  that  were  not  compatible  with 
the  school’s  quality  standards  or  its  educational  objectives. 

NO  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT 

He  noted  that  24  schools  have  dropped  ROTC,  or  have  been 
dropped,  but  that  they  accounted  for  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  total  ROTC  production.  So,  he  added,  in  terms  of  total 
numbers  it  did  not  have  a significant  impact. 

“We  don’t  believe  that  the  losses  which  have  occurred  will 
have  a significant  imprint  upon  the  quality  of  the  ROTC  Pro- 
gram or  upon  our  ability  to  attract  good  people  to  it,”  he  said. 

Regarding  close-order  drill  and  wearing  of  the  uniform  on 
campus,  Mr.  Kelley  said: 

“.  . . we  have  faced  that  one  squarely  and  concluded  that 
we  had  no  intention  of  removing  the  external  signs  of  the 
military  profession  from  campus.  If  you  have  to  remove 
the  signs  in  order  to  make  ROTC  agreeable  to  the  schools, 
this  is  only  symptomatic  of  more  important  problems  that 
underlie  the  ROTC  Program  and  maybe  you  ought  to  get 
out  anyway.” 
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Defense  Department's  Policy  Statements  Regarding  ROTC  Program 


Following  are  the  Defense  Department's  policy  state- 
ments regarding  ROTC  as  referred  to  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Roger  T.  Kelley  at  a recent  news  conference. 

— Credit  for  ROTC  Courses  Taught  by  Military  Instructors 

The  Military  Departments  insist  that  ROTC  courses  be  re- 
viewed for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  other  institutional 
courses.  They  urge  that  the  maximum  possible  credit  be 
provided.  If  credit  is  questioned  the  institution  should  rec- 
ommend adjustments  which  would  make  the  course  credit 
worthy.  Regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit,  reflection  of 
ROTC  course  grades  should  appear  on  student  transcripts. 
Denial  of  degree  credit  would  not  necessarily  mean  with- 
drawal of  the  unit. 

— Student  Eligibility  or  Ineligibility  for  ROTC  Based  on  Under- 
graduate Major  Courses  of  Study 

Undergraduate  students  will  not  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  enroll  in  ROTC  solely  because  of  their  major  course  of 
study.  (NOTE:  The  Navy  is  currently  reevaluating  its  policy 
of  excluding  certain  academic  disciplines  for  scholarship 
students.) 

— Review  Procedures  (board  of  inquiry,  investigating  officer, 
etc.)  Conducted  When  Students  Drop  ROTC  in  Violation  of 
Their  Contractual  Agreements 

The  Military  Departments  agree  to  have  a hearing  or  review 
(by  a board  or  an  officer)  and  to  permit  at  least  one  univer- 
sity official  (an  administrator  or  faculty  member  appointed 
by  the  institution)  to  observe  the  hearing  or  consult  in  the 
review.  The  final  decision  on  call  to  active  duty  will  be  made 
by  the  Military  Department  as  prescribed  by  law. 

— Calling  Student  Contract  Violators  to  Active  Duty  in  Their 
Enlisted  Grades 

The  Military  Departments  agree  to  delay  call  to  active  duty 
for  contract  violators  until  they  would  normally  complete 


CHANGE  OF  COMMAND — Admirals  Charles  K.  Duncan 
(center),  E.  P.  Holmes  and  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (right),  greet  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  H.  Chafee  as  he  comes  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Forrestal  for  change  of  command  ceremonies  in  which  Ad- 
miral Duncan  relieved  Admiral  Holmes  as  Commander  in 
Chief  Atlantic  Command  and  Commander  in  Chief  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Admiral  Holmes  has  retired. 


their  degree  requirements  or  disenroll  from  the  institution, 
whichever  occurs  first.  Two  years  active  enlisted  service  will 
be  required  of  scholarship  and  non-scholarship  students  who 
default  during  their  junior  or  senior  years.  Completed 
scholarship  students  who  refuse  to  accept  their  commissions 
will  be  called  to  enlisted  active  duty  for  four  years.  Scholar- 
ship students  who  default  during  their  freshmen  or  sopho- 
more years  will  not  incur  an  active  enlisted  commitment. 

— Appropriate  Titles  for  Military  Officers  Assigned  to  ROTC 
In  accordance  with  the  statute,  the  Military  Departments 
will  continue  to  insist  that  the  senior  officer  of  each  ROTC 
unit  must  receive  the  academic  rank  of  professor,  including 
all  prerogatives  and  perquisites  associated  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a professor  as  head  of  a department  or  program  at 
the  institution.  As  an  alternative  to  the  title  of  professor, 
the  Military  Departments  agree  that  the  most  complimentary 
title  for  the  ROTC  unit  commander  is  the  military  title  of 
the  officer.  Other  titles  such  as  Visiting  Professor  are  ac- 
ceptable provided  the  prerogatives  and  perquisites  of  pro- 
fessorial rank  (excluding  tenure)  accompany  the  position, 
and  the  title  is  not  demeaning  or  indicative  of  some  lesser 
status.  Other  ROTC  officers  will  be  evaluated  by  the  host 
institution  for  appropriate  academic  rank  using  procedures 
comparable  to  their  civilian  faculty  colleagues. 

— Descriptive  Title  of  ROTC  Unit  on  Campus,  i.e.,  Program, 
Department  or  Other  Term 

The  Military  Departments  agree  to  accept  the  word  “Pro- 
gram” in  lieu  of  “Department”  as  a descriptive  term  for  the 
ROTC  educational  activity  provided  no  extracurricular  con- 
notation is  involved.  The  term  “program”  in  this  sense  would 
be  applied  to  ROTC  in  the  same  manner  as  other  academic 
programs  within  the  institution. 

— Unit  Discretion  on  Uniforms  and  Amount  of  Drill 

The  Military  Departments  agree  to  prescribe  the  specific 
standards  of  performance  which  cadets  and  midshipmen 
should  achieve  in  drill.  The  specific  amount  of  drill  to  obtain 
this  standard  will  be  prescribed  by  the  PMS,  PNS,  and  PAS. 
Uniforms  will  be  worn  for  drill  and  as  otherwise  prescribed 
by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  unit. 

— Institutional  Standing  Committees  on  ROTC 

The  Military  Departments  agree  to  cooperate  with  institu- 
tional standing  committees  on  ROTC  to  develop  mutually  a 
program  of  instruction  consistent  with  the  goals  of  both 
parties.  Where  the  university  poses  changes  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  law  or  military  policies,  the  Military 
Departments  shall  reject  the  proposals. 

— Course  Substitution 

The  Military  Departments  agree  to  the  use  of  institution- 
ally taught  courses  where  such  courses  satisfy  the  objec- 
tive contained  in  the  ROTC  curriculum  and  such  courses 
exist  or  can  be  developed  by  the  university.  The  Military 
Departments  also  agree  to  use  guest  lecturers  where  these 
individuals  can  provide  specific  hours  of  instruction  in  areas 
where  they  are  academically  qualified  and  the  institution  ap- 
proves of  this  practice.  (AFROTC  conducted  a course  sub- 
stitution test  program  during  Academic  Year  1969-70;  how- 
ever, this  program  has  not  yet  been  fully  evaluated.) 
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Secretary  Laird  Notes  Progress 


Of  Vietnamization,  Reductions 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  amplified  current 
Administration  policies,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  in  speeches  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Oct.  8 and  9. 

He  affirmed  in  Duluth  that  “Our  Nation  is  on  a new  course 
. . . based  on  a strategy  for  peace  which  combines  partnership, 
strength  and  a willingness  to  negotiate.  . . . Vietnamization 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  this  program.” 

In  explaining  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  strategy,  Secretary  Laird 
contrasted  the  position  in  Vietnam  of  two  years  ago  with  that 
of  today. 

“Two  years  ago  the  authorized  American  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  was  549,500,”  he  said.  “Today  that  ceiling  is  being 
reduced  so  that  within  a week  we  will  be  at  a new  authorized 
strength  of  384,000  and  by  next  May  the  authorized  strength 
will  be  reduced  another  100,000,  to  a new  ceiling  of  284,000. 
That  represents  a reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  assumed  office.” 

In  San  Antonio,  he  said  that  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  ending  American  ground  combat  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

“The  President’s  Vietnamization  program,  instituted  last 
year,  is  both  a complement  and  an  alternative  to  negotiation,” 
he  pointed  out. 

In  Duluth,  Secretary  Laird  explained,  “If  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues,  I anticipate  the  South  Vietnamese,  by  next  summer, 
will  be  capable  of  assuming  responsibility  for  all  ground 
combat  operations.  We  fervently  hope,  of  course,  that  the  war 
will  not  continue  . . . that  the  other  side  will  respond  favorably 
to  the  President’s  unprecedented  offer  of  a cease-fire  and  an 
immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.” 

Turning  from  the  United  States’  direct  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, Secretary  Laird  spoke  about  other  beneficial  aspects  of 
the  on-going  U.S.  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

He  cited  a significant  reduction  in  Defense  spending,  which 
this  fiscal  year — for  the  first  time  in  21  years — is  no  longer  the 
biggest  category  of  Federal  spending,  and  which — for  the  first 
time  in  20  years — is  down  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product. 

“The  reductions  made  in  the  Defense  Budget  largely  were 
the  result  of  progress  in  Vietnamization,”  he  noted.  “As  the 
war  in  Vietnam  decreased  in  intensity  and  American  partici- 
pation declined,  the  impact  of  the  war  has  been  lightened. 
The  estimated  full  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  $29  billion 
in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  It  will  have  decreased  to  about  half  of 
that  amount  by  June.” 

He  also  said  that  reductions  in  military  manpower  make 
possible  another  transition — to  zero  draft  and  an  all-volunteer 
military  force.  “We  are  moving  toward  zero  draft  calls — a goal 
we  hope  to  achieve  in  1973,”  he  added.  “Inductions  in  1970  are 
at  a six-year  low.” 

Secretary  Laird  warned  his  San  Antonio  audience,  however, 
that  the  planned  reductions  and  cutbacks  in  Defense  “go  as 


far  as  we  can  in  the  present  world  environment  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  imprudent  risk.  We  must  never  close  our 
eyes  to  the  threat  which  our  Armed  Forces  must  be  prepared 
to  face.  That  threat  has  not  diminished.  Quite  the  opposite,  it 
continues  to  grow.” 

He  described  the  threat  as  follows: 

“In  the  past  five  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  expanded  its 
strategic  offensive  forces  with  a rapid  and  persistent  mo- 
mentum. As  a result,  it  has  achieved  a position  of  parity  and 
in  some  cases  numerical  superiority. 

“As  one  striking  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  forged 
ahead  of  us  in  number  of  strategic  land-based  missiles.  Our 
estimate  of  the  monster  Soviet  SS-9  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  deployed  or  under  construction  has  increased  from 
some  230  a year  ago  to  more  than  300  today.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  has  some  28  Polaris-type  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines operational  or  under  construction  and  at  present  con- 
struction rates,  will  exceed  our  fleet  of  nuclear-powered  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  in  1974. 

“In  contrast,  our  Nation  has  not  increased  its  force  level  of 
strategic  offensive  missile  launchers  since  1965.  During  this 
same  period,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pushed  the  development  of 
its  strategic  offensive  forces  with  a momentum  that  shows  no 
sign  of  slackening.” 

Other  developments  which  heighten  the  threat  to  U.S.  se- 
curity that  Secretary  Laird  outlined  were  the  increasing  naval 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  growing  military  research 
and  development  program,  and  the  powerful  conventional 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  Europe  and  of  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea  in  Asia. 


VISITS  TAC — The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  Air  Force, 
General  Gabriel  Gauthier,  is  greeted  at  Langley  AFB,  Va., 
by  General  William  W.  Momyer,  Tactical  Air  Command 
Commander.  The  head  of  the  French  Air  Force  was  on  an 
11-day  visit  to  the  United  States  for  familiarization  tours 
of  Air  Force  installations. 
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